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ABS*^^ACT 

A training institute vas designed by the University 
of Arizona and the Tucson Onified School District to address both 
common and individual needs of teachers in meeting local school 
desegreaation aoals. The summer institute included instruction in the 
followina areas: core-human behavior and teacher self appraisal: 
egual opportunity in the classroom; parent involvement; management 
and discipline: administrator planning: special project meetings; and 
a Cultural Literacy Laboratory. Tucson's multi-ethnic school 
population is noted> and -teacher attitudes ^ behaviors^ and beliefs 
are addressed. The importance of reinforcement and support is built 
into the follow up prrcram of the Tucson Models which focuses on 
needs identified by teachers in their individual schools. Information 
on the Cultural Literacy Laboratory is presented^ in which cultural 
literacy is defined as insight into one's own culture^ understanding 
of frustration and tolerance levels^ and the ability to work 
effectively with people who are culturally different. Th^j und:erlying 
astsumptionsr maior p-remises^ and obiectives are given for the Lab. A 
Cultural Literacy Laboratory Checklist and references on the study of 
culture are appended. (FG) 
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* from the original document. * 
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In June of 1978, the United States District Court ordered Tucson 
Unified School District to eliminate any vestiges of racial or ethnic 
segregations or discrimination, based on race or ethnicity. By September 
of 1979 implementation of the desegregation process was proceeding in 
the Phasfi I and Phase II schools. A joint endeavor of the University of 
Arizona and Tucson Unified School District designed a training institute 
to contribute to the successful development of these plans. 

Tucson Model for Effective Instruction is based on the belief that 
desegregation originates outside the classroom and inside the educator's 
head. One's beliefs, perceptions and expectations about one's self and 
others, one's beliefs about how learners will perform and how a class 
should be organized; one's ability to act upon these beliefs and per- 
ceptions is where instruction and development of curricui im materials 
actually begin. Knowing that students are poor, or Black, or Native 
American, or Mexican-American is helpful, but it doefi not tell how 
capable each child is or how to interact in the classroom, \vliat a 
teacher makes of this knowledge depends a great deal upon what a teacher 
is and his/her competence as a teacher. 

The training institute was designed to address both conunon and 
individual needs. The organization of the institute provided opportunities 
for coordination and feedback daily through the core. Content of indi- 
vidual workshops emphasized areas of concern identified in the needs 
assessment. This pattern facilitated the integration of concepts rele- 
vant to attitudes, perceptions and knowledge about self and others. 

The structure of the suminer institute follows: 
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DATi:S 

July lA - July 29 2h weeks 



DATKS 

July 30 - August 15 2^ weeks 



8;Q0 a.m, 
8:50 



9:00 



10:40 a.m. 



10:50 



12:30 p.m 



Coro-Humnn Behavior and 
Teacher Self Appraisal 
(All participants in- 
volved) 
Goal 1 



Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the 
classroom - 

Goal III 



Cultural 
Lab 



Goal II 



Parent 
Involve- 
ment 
Goal V 



Manage- 
ment & 
Disci- 
pline 

Goal IV 



12:30 * 



Special project meet- 
ings or meeting of 
Bid?;, faculties . 
Goal VI 



Core-Human Behavior and 
Teacher Self Appraisal 
(All participants in- 
volved) 
Goal I 



Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the 
classroom - 

Goal III 



Cultural 
Lab 



Goal II 



Management 
and Disci- 
pline 
Goal IV 



Administra- 
tor Planning 



Goal VII 



Special project meetings 
or meeting of Bldg. facul- 
ties . 
Goal VI 



* Afternoons mny be used for special assignments, projects and independent 
study. 

Goals: I, Awareness of one's beliefs about human behavior and systems or self-appraisal, 
II, Cultural literacy and cross cultural sensitivity skills. 
Ill, Communication and interpersonal skills leading to equal opportunity in the 
classroom. 

IV. Methods and materials for classroom organization, management and discipline. 

V. Home-school communication, parent involvement and teacher aide. 

VI. Specific instructional skills and materials for desegregated, schools. 

VII. AdninisurauivG organization and support for year-long implementation of 
institute results . 

Rationale for the institute recognized the controlling influence of beliefs 
and perceptions in teaching style and content. Emphasis in each of the specific 
activities maintained the focus on these critical factors. 
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Research supportri the need for a planned process for chnnj;c to 
achieve internal locus of control for students. Curriculum materials , 
classroom procedures and teach .r behaviors affect this chanyyj process. 
Since teacher behavior is the variable over which educators have the 
greatest control, what a teacher (aide, secretary, administrator) does 
in the classroom makes a difference! 

Research has verified variables which support student achievement. 
Teacher-student interactions focusing on these behaviors need to be 
practiced by classroom teachers if they are to affect the learning 
environment. Techniques and strategies wliich motivate students are 
readily adapted to ail teaching-learning settings. 

Classroom control and management continued to be a major concern 
for educators. The model identifies preventive approaches and those 
relac«.id to teacher organizational patterns. The M.O,S,T, approach is 
a cor.ponent in the Tucson Model. This comprehensive process was developed 
by a teacher in the institute and affects the total school climate. 

The Integration of Tucson Schools requires a cultural awareness 
and sensitivity. The Cultural Literacy Lab helps identify one's own 
culture or ethnicity and develops adequate cross cultural communication 
skills. It is currently being adapted for junior high .level. There 
are numerous skills and techniques taught in the Lab to help individuals 
examine their views and become more aware of the components of race, 
culture, ethnicity, socioeconomic class, and themselves, Tucson is, 
according to some scholars, the oldest continually inhabited settlement 
in the country. It carries its historically multi-ethnic flavor into the 
present as its population imprint the culture of the community to a 



significant duRivu. TlK! broakaowii of TIJSU .sclunil populatton In: 
Am.'rlc;in IndLin studcnCM - l.Vi. lUack - 5.2%, Asian - i.M, Hispanic - 
28. A": Jnd Anglo - 62.7%. 

Cultural diversity of the school population Impacts on parent 
involvement, communication and community expectations. Tcclmlques 
CO enhance home-school relations arc a continued emphasis of the 
community representative. 

For integration to be successful, leadership styles must recognize 
the 3 R's of rights, respect and responsibility for all school clientele. 

The training institute has addressed administrative patterns based 
on trust relationships school-wide. 

To accomplish changes in attitudes requires time. If change is 
CO be maintained, a system for reinforcement is necessary. Such a 
support system Is built in the Follow Up program of the Tucson Model. 
These staff development activities are teacher initiated and focus on 
the needs identified by teachers in their individual schools. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the Tucson Model which Includes 
self awareness, beliefs and attitudes, cultural awareness and sensi- 
tivity and, interaction in the classroom requires a longitudinal study. 
Evidence of participants' new knowledge, their ability to verbalise and 
demonstrate self and cultural awareness and their development of new 
stratc:gles and materials is documented for the summer institute. Monthly 
follow up activities, workshops and seminars, initiated by teachers, 
evidence the desire for continued professional growth. Teachers have 
exhibited leadership In their roles in identifying inservice and staff 
development to address specific needs. 
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The Cultural I. literacy Lnboratory Is proHcntod as an lUujaratlun 
of oiuj of the seven components provided durlni^ the 1980 SunimiT Tnstituto 
Tho I.ab is doslj',ned to involve the participant with both culture j»tMieral 
and culture spoctflcs skills, techniques, and data to improve one \s 
cultural literacy. 

Cultural Literacy is defined as recognition or awareness or one's 
own culture or enthnlcity and the development and utilization of skills 
and techniques to more adequately function in cross cultural situations. 
Tho Model was developed under the direction of Dr. Herbert U. Wilson 
with assistance from students in a doctoral seminar at the University 
of Arizona, College of Education. /\t this time some A, 000 students 
have participated ir^ the Lab over the past ten years. 
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Clll/rUlUI, LITKRACY LAHOKATOHY 



Horbort II. V/llMon 
Professor, r.ducnclonaL rouiulnclouM and Admin Isl r;\l li»n 
Col logo of Kducntlon 
The Univornlty of Arizona 
Tucnon, Arli'-onn 85721 



The Cultural Literacy Laboratory (a systematic series of Inter- 
action n:;illii, Icarnln::; c::per Ler,c rov.rc- nvitorlah; , eor-.unlcnt ion 
methodologies and field tasks) is designed to combine the theoretical 
aspects of crosscul tural communication and field work with practical 
application. The goal of the laboratory Is to assist a person In a 
"helpinj> profession" acquire skills and techniques for more effective 
crosscul tural communication. 

CULTL'IUL LITERACY DKFINl-i ) 

Recognition of areas of cultural continuity or discontinuity 
provides the base for cultural literacy. While tot."l continuity 
between two cultures is not desirable, knowing the degree and ranf;o 
of discrepancies between cultural areas and belief system components 
will indicate potential communication problems that need to be amelio- 
rated in order to develop more effective transcul tural interaction. 

"Cultural li:eracv" is defined as insight into one's own culture 
and includes some understanding of one's own frustration and tolerance 
levt^ls, the ability to work effectively with people who are culturally 
different and to demonstrate the skills this requires. Cultural literacy 
is bein^ aware of one's ethnicity and possessing the skills of cross- 
culzural communication. 

Af SUMPTIONS 

Cnderlyini; Assumptions 

The learning experiences of the Laboratory are based on these major 
assump t ions : 

1. The entry behavior of each individual is unique and is 
accommodated In the laboratory by self-directed extension 
of skill sessions and reading, 

2. Cultural literacy is developed through the idnntif ication 

of the intra-relationships between self and Lue ^'generalized 
other;** through the phenomenological self and the pheno- 
meno logical field . 

3. Learning is an outgrowth of practical, goal-d irected , prob- 
lem-solving behavior. We cori^rehend ourselves primarily 
through what we do. 
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U lul o r I y 1 n ^ Ai\ sump 1 1 o n ( C ) n t. i n u ^ J ) 



4, MoiU loarnlnK tM moro oiTiuM Ivo tlirovu^h a combination 
of Incra-autlon and tnti»r-arL Ion of tlioory and prariiv 
In J.mall and lar^'O, familiar and nnfanlUnr Kronpri, 

5- Kxpor lonc.o.vj omorp^e out of behavior as Intorprotod by 
tlio 8cU\ The nacvjrc aaJ contont of knowK*d)-',o Is 
relative to whacovor condition!} are at hand and Im 
dotermlnLHl subject Ivoly thr nic^h the procoMSc'S of 
practical (Instrumental) rc^iponso with respect to 
existing problems and valie;. Ultimately man IfJ 
his behavior. 

6, Impact tasks Teomlnp,ly focus on tasks, but in reality 
they are to focu55 on self and the influence of the 
self-system on the situation. The Individual creates 
the Impact and alters the relationship and cultural 
environment by his presence . 

7. The theoretical base of laboratory learning inherent 
in one set of practical circumstances is designed to 
transfer to another set of circumstances. 



>LVIOR PRKMISES 

The major pi'emises of the Lab arc: 

1. Insi>»ht into one's own culture is essential to enlarge 
a person's recognition of one's ethnicity and to com- 
municate effectively in transcultural situations. 

2. A combination of intellectual input and interaction 
develops attitudes and skills for transcultural 
communication which more effectively prepares the 
participant for more in depth penetraticn of a tar^^et 
culture, and specifically a culture that is differer.t 
from his own. 

3. There must be an opportunity for the participant to 
have an impact in the target culture in order. to 

test the tools, skills, and techniques acquired during 
the readiness period. The impact period or tasks can- 
not be haphazard, they must be planned and structured. 

4. Upon the completion of the first three stages in the 
development of cultural literacy, there must be an 
analysis and diagnosis based upon pre-test and post- 
test scores. Diagnosis and analysis are designed to 
identify and develop areas that might transfer to the 
situation that is the professional goal or milieu of 

t he pa r t ic i pan t s . 



MAjOIlJIlili;lil!i'i (Com Iniual) 

Tho I.aboratotN-moJol In di-volopmontal and tho pro^•t«M^* mxiiK'nt lal . 
miU^ it ifi rvvu,^,it/od that ca.U pari 1 r I paut ' t laboratory .Miiry bduylor 
i^ Idiosyncratic, tlu- HklLhi and Laboratory a«rti>;nmonl.s can In- prarilsU'd 
nt many lovolrt of dophlsU Icatlon. 

A person who complotos the Cultural Literacy Laboratory Iri om. wl.o 
can Identify char;.ctor 1st Ich of hl.-t own culture or otbulolty with In- 
cron.u.d clarlcv ani dcr.onstrato tho u«c of croascultural commun Icar Ion 
skllhJ in a varlocy of culturally dlvL-rp.ont itltuatlons. 

A culturally literate poraon lii one who cans 

- Identitv the malor characcorlHtlos o" hlii own culturo 

- identify and use the sr.llls of rrosscultural comrtu.n K'at Ion 

- identify some of the major values of his own and of a ju-lect-M 

- rc^OKnUe' social role expectations and conflicts and d Is t ln>:u 1 sh 

these fron his own culture and selected tarnet culture 
_ identify areas of own culture and nelectcd target culture 

which arc slnllar and different . , , , 

_ describe some of the historical and soclo-cultural background 

of the selected tar^ot culture 

A culturally literate educator is one who can: 

- relate the currlculun and instructional progran to Improve 

or maintain the sclf-conccpt of the culturally different 
learner by brid«inR cultural d:r:-rcnccs 
_ identify and use curriculum and instruction materials and media 
which tend to mlninize the cultural discontinuity between the 
culture of the learner auJ the school culture 

- prcnare curriculum and instructional materials to develop mean- 

ingful cognitive and affective skills for culturally different 

learners . , 

- use multicultural resources available in the learner s popu- 

lation and environment i,<rf„^,„H 

- rocogni7.c his own limitations of teaching in a culture different 

from his own • , t ^ 

- develop useful home-school relations which result in minimal 

interference between hone culture and school culture 

- relate comfortably with learnors and other membori- of the 

target culture and provide opportunity for them to relate 
comfortably with him 

Tasks which school personnel who have been participants in the 
Cultural Literacy Laboratory may decide to undertake: 

- observations in the classroom and students' comnunities to 

better distinguish specific culturally-based problems re- 
lated to behavior and/or learning styles. 
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OjUjsCrnVI^ (Coiulnmnl) 

for rtpvuUftc iitxo In iU*'U»>5rt?j^atinl rjcliooU, 

- dovolop con«T^unlt;y-Hch(H>l pro>'^rfimM to ri^allruically Involvi* 

th{^ fichool /parentJi/iUiulont^i In li^^Hogrt^gattnl nclunihu 

- dovolop more (HJlturally nppropr (at«^^ evaluarlnn moiU^M. 

- duvt^lop unltn to tt*acli tUuikMiiM cMltviral literacy skillri, 

- dovolop {Jkllhi in Utmv vinltatlon lluu wuulvl rrfUnt 

cviUural fiold work tv^rlnuquoru 



The Lab iiJ diMil^^nod :o meet the time and priority need?i of tlie 
part ic ipanCfU The lenp.th and depth of Teadlnerui (M>d Impact far^k^ In 
the target culture contrcls the amonnt of time retpiired for a Lab, A 
Mtnl'-Lab can be i\t\ nUori ar) two days, A full len«;th Lab require?* about 
12 to 15 hourfi of UeadlnesM plut^ outside-of-I,ab aHtil^i;nmont;t Including 
Impact Taj;k;u A mlnir.um of 25 hot»rs la recommendcil for Impact la a 
selected target culture to observe and j'ather culture jjpiclfic data. 

The Model can be modified to meet Individual requlremenis . A 
surmary of jsome of the major skills that are identified and taught in 
the Lab arc outlined on tiie Ir.pact Tajik checklist on the pa^u> following 
tlie Model. 

Participants who have Rone through the Laboratory have refleclel 
in their field diaries and throue,li the instrumentation, a keener sense 
of awareness of their own values and ciilture. The hidden agenda l:i to 
specifically rccop,ni::c that one's own value system and culture is the 
key to ameliorating^, value shock and cultural she k. This key .hen un- 
covered and explored provides the participant with a stronv;er .»ense of 
his own ethnicity. The conscious effort to overcome the hesitancy to 
explore one's own culture provides a methodology, and a cognitive and 
effective sense of power, to work more effectively in overcomii»^ value 
shock and the debilitatiiu', aspects of .ulture shi)ck. KffeetfvO cross- 
cultural communications require this kit^d of sel f -inr.ij'ht and ^trowtli, 
wliich for most participants must be planned and developed iiequent Ivil ly . 
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ivt'rNhy of ArUoiwi 



CULTURAL LITERACY WHORATOKY 



\:n mi LirrRACY LAnoRATorvV mohel O vm : 



CvUtuiMl LU-tJMey « KiiowltKl.ja of Own Cultures dnrl Skilla of Ci-oas-CuUur.n CwtmunhMtlon 



r.-^orrLi: 

A 



PROl ILF. A 



IMPACT 



PROFILE D 



Ki;Af)Tiii:ss 




t"» » > 




Ti:cii;n<^tii:j lou 
•ri;Aii?in:{: 




CulcUMl LUeracy Invtmoiy; Rokcjch Ej Poi-yotuvl Quust lomvalnj 

Intoraccion Skiais; Cross-f^ultural Cowituntcation Ski Us; Plold- 
VAit k TcchnJquua (tUlP^ {|it» ot Ciiltufo); Iiu uivJcwiiuj Tuclmiqiton 5 
Uuti ol Intoniunts; Cuus "'orbal .nA ffun-Vui«|.u I ) ; How to Ol.r.frvi! 
(OlJSCTVjL'inri uiiU P.iriiu. ion); Fluid Diui-y (Rcroivllng ); 
Valuing Clarilicailoii; i, .dwuik A:.-igiimcriLa and Fci.'Jl»ar-k 

Impact Tasks; Fioldwork; Uso of Map of CuUuro for Iinp.icc Tasks; 
Pract;icln<j Cultura.l Tranaacilonal CkiU:. DovoJopCil in R«adiivr:;:i 

Repeat of Profile A Except for Personal Questionnaire 



IDElJTIFICATIOri OF SKILLS AtJD TECHIIIQllES PpR TPJiNSFER OF CULTURAL LITKRACY 
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THE raiVERSITY OF ARIZONA 6 
College of Education 

CULTURAL LITERACY LACOR.\TORY ll^ACT TASK CHECKLIST 

The content, skills, or techniques suggested on this checklist aire designed to de- 
velop more effective crosscultural comniunication skills. Use this checklist to 
assist you in doing your Impact Tasks in the Target Culture. 



1. Culture Theory 



Kvidence of : 
1.1 Infor2:3l culture 




1.2 Fcrr>al culture 




1.3 Technical culture 




2. Crosscultural Cor^nunication 




2.1 Verbal comunication 




2.2 Paralan?:ua!^e (nonverbal) 




2.2.1 Tone 


1 ■ 


2.2.2 Dccibils 


t 


2.2.3 Gestures 




2.2.4 Uonlan'^ua^c (grunts , siehs , etc . ) 




2.3 Q'ch^T cues, sicjns or STObols 


1 


3. Field Work (Observin'^, Recordinp;, Analvzin,^, Reoortinr:) 




3.1 Ycur role 




3,1.1 CoTiDlete participant 




3.1.2 Participant as observer 




3.1.3 Observer as uarticioant 




3,1, A ConDlete observer 




3,2 Ran^^.e of infoTrn^acion 




3.2.1 Public 


1 


3.2.2 Conridential 


1 


3.2.3 Secret 




3.2.4 Private 


1 


3.3 Use of infornants 




3.3.1 Knowled'^v'^able and exnosed to data 




3.3.2 Sex and socioeconomic ranjze 




3.3.3 A<^e and educational ranrte 




3.3.4 Willing; to coooerate 




3.4 Intervic'vipr: and nnec'tionirr^ tei:hninucs 




3.4.1 Onen-endc'i c^testions 




3.4.2 Reflective oucstions 




3.4.3 Siirumary questloais 




3.4.4 Probl'.?.m ouestions 




3.4.5 Increase coiiunon knowledge — reduction of blind spots and secreTs 
Use giving and receiving feedback skills. Use Interpreters if 
necessary . 


• 


3.4.5.1 Tii.rinr: 




3.4.5.2 Talk at-oui: thinr^s tihat are possible 




3.4.5.3 Don^t over-burden 




3.4.5.4 Give something of voursclf 




3.4.5.5 Chocic to nake certain intormation is correct and clear 




3 . 5 Obr;ervr.tlon/Par ticipation 




3.5.1 D(-scribc obicctively 




3.5.2 Infer subiective 




3.5.3 Clarify values 




3.6 Field Diary (vili be keot confidential) 




3.6.1 Introduccion 




3.6.2 Record obiective in one column 




3.6.3 Record subiective opposite on same nage 




3.6.4 AnalyEe and summarize 
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